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EDITORIAL 


A Farewell to Arms 


Geneva talks — Victory of Sanity and 


Wisdom 


Peace for Afghanistan and stability for the re- 
gion... 

The peoples of Afghanistan and Pakistan and 
the world public have after long wait and patience 
heard from Geneva what they wanted to hear. 

Yes, the Geneva talks between the Republic of 
Afghanistan and the Islamic Republic of Pakistan 
conducted through the special envoy of the UN Sec- 
retary General have successfully concluded after 
six years of hard work. Sanity and wisdom have fi- 
nally triumphed. 

The lengthy process of Geneva talks on the poli- 
tical settlement of the issues around Afghanistan 
would undoubtedly be registered in history as a 
positive diplomatic exercise. 


The Republic of Afghanistan has been subjected to 
an undeclared war for nine years now. This war and 
bloodshed were imposed on an bidependent non-aligned 
and peace-loving country. 

The direct economic damages inflicted on the Repub- 
lic of Afghanistan during the nine years of war exceed 
60 billion Afs. Close to 2,000 schools have been destroyed 
by Afghan extremists at the behest of their overseas 
patrons. Mosques were set on fire. rural and urban resi- 
dential areas bombed or blasted off. Over 131 hospitals 
and health clinics, bridges, roads. factories and other 
public utility services were attacked and destroyed by 
the extremists to overthrow the oak and democratic 
government of Afghanistan. 

These direct and indirect economic losses of war 
cannot equal human losses. Several vears of war and its 
painful consequences to Afghan society undeniably 
showed that war and bloodshed do not. and cannot. solve 
the existing problems, and resort to weapons makes any 
solution of the large number of issues and problems more 
complicated. 

As the only alternative to war and the. only way for 
solution of issues around Afghanistan, the policy of na- 
tional reconciliation was set forth by the leadership of 
the Republic of Afghanistan. National dialogue started in 
the light of this peace policy. 

As a result of collective and joint efforts of Afghan 
society, the policy of national reconciliation was changed 
into a united national platform for the settlement of 
acute domestic issues. 

For legalizing and creation of a durable legislation 
for the policy of national reconciliation. the Constitution 
of the Republic of Afghanistan, taking into account the 
aspirations of the opposition, was endorsed in the Novem- 
ber 1987 historic Loya Jirgah after ascertaining public 
views, and President of the Republic of Afghanistan was 
elected. 

Following the enactment of the new Constitution. 
far-reaching changes appeared in the administrative and 
political system of the country. Presidential system of 
government was established here. Favourable conditions 
were brought about for activities of other political parties 
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and organizations. The most credible legislative docu- 
ments were enacted for all forms of private property 
that left no room for later debates in this respect. 

The endorsement of the law on elections to National 
Assembly, one of the forms of people’s power. and its 
convening in an atmosphere of freedom and democracy 
based on participation of every citizen of the country. 
is one of the most important dimensions of consolidation 
of democracy, acceleration of the process of national 
accord and mobilizing the people towards peace in the 
country. Elections have been held. according to this law. 
in April this year. 

Apart from that, in the course of the implementation 
of the policy of national reconciliation, other vitally 
important measures were adopted in socio-economic. 
political and cultural spheres. including reaching an 
understanding with the armed opposition groups. Na- 
tional reconciliation prepared ground to solve all the 
conflicts through peaceful means. invite the opposition to 
actively take part in the administrative affairs of the 
country and bring about proper conditions for the return 
of our countrymen from abroad. 

Recent developments showed that the oppositions can 
and should, choose a way to overcome problems through 
peaceful means. Though the extremist elements, recei- 
ving increasing assistance from Washington and Islam- 
abad, attempted to prevent’the course of recent develop- 
ments in Afghanistan, all their efforts are doomed. The 
only thing that they can do is to prolong the war and 
bloodshed for some more time. If we ignore the commit- 
ments of extremist groups as a whole. we can claim that 
the policy of national reconciliation and its evolution 
opened new horizons for peace and tranquillity in the 
country. Experience shows that the policy of national re- 
conciliation not only prepared ground for peaceful co- 
existence of all forces of Afghan society but also enabled 
them to solve the most pressing domestic problems. 

As the only urgent international task. the policy of 
national reconciliation not only focused on the settle- 
ment of issues around Afghanistan at the earliest but also 
prepared better conditions for its realization. 


To achieve this end, taking into account all inter- 
nationally accepted norms and following this new politi- 
cal thinking, the Republic of Afghanistan spared no ef- 
forts to finalize the process of Geneva talks between 
Afghanistan and the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. Gene- 
va Talks, which started in at the initiative of the Republic 
of Afghanistan in June 1982, under the auspices of the 
UN, culminated successfully in April, this  vear. 

The issues discussed in Geneva on a political settle- 
ment of the issues around Afghanistan were cessation of 
interference in the internal affairs of Afghanistan. inter- 
national guarantee for its non-resumption, voluntary 
return of Afghan emigrants and return of the Soviet 
troops to their homeland. 

All the international aspects of the issues were dis- 
cussed in the Geneva talks during almost six years and. 
in the course of these talks, all documents were finali- 
zed. The documents that both the sides agreed upon were: 
a bilateral agreement between Republic of Afghanistan 
and the Islamic Republic of Pakistan on non-interferen- 
ce, agreement on international guarantee for non-re- 
sumption of interference, agreement on voluntary return 
of Afghan emigrants and return of the limited Soviet mi- 
litary contingent to their country, as also agreement on 
the mechanism of implementation of these agreements. 

For further acceleration of the process of Geneva 
talks, Najibullah, President of the Republic of Afgha- 
nistan and Mikhail S. Gorbachev, General Secretary of 
the CPSU CC, simultaneously issued constructive state- 
ments on a political settlement of the issues around <Af- 
ghanistan on Feb. 8, 1988. 

These statements not only filled in the details of the 
documents on a political settlement of the issues around 
Afghanistan, but also created a genuine chance for estab- 


lishment of peace with joint efforts of all the concerned 
sides. 

These statements of the leaders of the Republic of 
Afghanistan and the Soviet Union won the support of 
_ world public. They attest to the soundness of new politi- 
. cal thinking and genuine concern for normalization of 
the situation around Afghanistan. The initial reaction of 
the Pakistani and Washington authorities to these state- 
ments was positive and encouraging. 

As Afghanistan proved in Geneva Talks. cessation of 
armed interference and any other foreign interference 
incthe. internal affairs of the Republic of Afghanistan 
for restoration of peace and normalization of the situa- 
tion was the main and key issue. Also the return of Af- 
ghan emigrants through normal diplomatic channels and 
removal of obstacles for the return of emigrants to Afgha- 
nistan is of immense importance to the Afghan side. 

At a time when the documents on cessation of 
interference and voluntary return of the Afghan emigr- 
ants were finalized, the governments of the Republic of 
Afghanistan and the Soviet Union wanted to give a satis- 
factory response with regard to the fourth documents. 
i.e., the time-table of the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan. For the government of Pakistan and 
the United States used to raise the issue of the withdra- 
wal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan as the main ob- 
stacle in the way of a political settlement of the problem. 

It is clear that a political settlement of the issues 
around Afghanistan provides favourable international 
conditions for the Afghans to work successfully for ensu- 
ring peace in their country through national reconci- 
liation and reaching an accord on the formation of a 
coalition government, thus prevent the probability of 
undesirable development of events and the continuation 
of war and bloodshed. 


The agreements of April 14. specified. in conformity 
with international norms and principles. the interna- 
tional and domestic aspects of untying the knot of Afgha- 
nistan and showed the path for its accomplishment in a 
way acceptable to all the parties concerned. 

Shortly after the victory of the April Revolution a 
network of military, training and logistic bases of the 
groups opposed to the government of Afghanistan drasti- 
cally increased, the number of Western military advisors 
multiplied in the vicinity of Afghanistan's borders and 
direct participation of the Pakistani government moun- 
ted in armed anti-Afghan activities. 

From the very beginning, the Republic of Afghanis- 
tan strove through the dispatch of a delegation to Pakis- 
tan to prevent further deterioration in the situation. But 
unfortunately Pakistani Government adopted a negative 
stand. 


It was in such a situation that the Republic of 
Afghanistan asked the Soviet Union for help. Six months 
after the visit of an Afghan delegation to Pakistan. the 
Soviet Union rendered all the required assistance to 
Afghanistan. Along with this development. the war aga- 
inst Afghanistan was further escalated under the pretext 
of the existence of Soviet military units in Afghanistan. 

Today it is widely known in Washington-that the 
United States has spent, in the course of this nine-year 
long war, around three billion dollars by supplying arms. 
ammunition and other logistic assistance to the various 
groups opposed to government of Afghanistan. 

Apparently the US administration justifies its bloody 
and expensive aggression within the framework of coun- 
tering the so-called Soviet interference in the region. 

With the passage of time, negative effects of the 
war against the Republic of Afghanistan and the existan- 
ce and activity of extremists in Pak territory were felt 
increasingly dangerous to the security of Pakistan itself. 
Perturbation of the normal life of local people. unprece- 
dented trade in drugs, and arms smuggling. bloody cla- 
shes among the feuding groups and spread of other ille- 
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gal activities have reached a stage that endangers order 
position in most areas of Pakistan. 

On the other hand, the people, political forces and 
organizations and mass organizations of Pakistan. reali- 
zing the drift of affairs, causes for the existing situation. 
its dangerous impact and outcome were convinced that 
the anti-Afghan policy of Islamabad-Washington is in 
direct contradiction with the national interests of Pakis- 
tan. 


Realising this fact. most realistic elements in the Pak 
government felt that a political solution of the issues aro- 
und Afghanistan conforms to the national interests of 
Pakistan, too. 

This factor, together with serious efforts for the 
improvement of international relations. achieving disar- 
mament and strengthening the pillars of international 
peace and security as well as constructive efforts by the 
Republic of Afghanistan for a speedy settlement of the 
issues in and around Afghanistan forced the leadership 
of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan to face a difficult 
choice — positive participation in a political settlement 
of the issues around Afghanistan through the signing of 
the agreements in Geneva and fulfilling its commitments. 
or accepting the grave responsibility of the dangerous 
consequances of sabating the Geneva process. 

Though the agreements could have been signed by 
March 15, it became clear that the Pakistani delega- 
tion, without a political decision and preparedness. were 
seeking to delay and hinder the process to such an 
extent that on March 3 the danger of ending the talks 
without any result had loomed large on the horizon. At 
that time the government of Pakistan announced that 
it had not vet taken a decision to sign the agreements. 

Large gatherings of political parties. organizations 
and social circles in Lahore. Hyderabad and Karachi as 
well as other measures taken by the people of Pakistan. 
including the statements of leaders and representatives 
of political parties in their meetings with Prime Minister 
Junejo, clearly showed that the people of Pakistan acti- 
vely supported the only wise move of the signing of 
agreements between Afghanistan and Pakistan and re- 
jecting the interventionist and irresponsible proposals of 
Islamabad. 

Even before March, some top-level officials of the 
Pakistani government revealed that Pakistan would raise 
new pre-conditions contrary to the agenda of Geneva 
talks and its earlier commitments as well as the interna- 
tionally accepted norms and principles of international 
law, including the UN Charter. 

In continuation of the statements of President and 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, Zain Noorani. the head of 
Pakistani delegation, announced in Geneva that the for- 
mation of an interim government in Afghanistan was. 
in the view of his governments. a pre-condition for sig- 
ning the Geneva agreements. 

Contrary to the earlier commitments and principles 
enshrined in the Geneva accord. it was announced in 
Washington that the United States would terminate its 
military and other assistance to the opposition of the 
Republic of Afghanistan provided the Soviet Union dis- 
continued every kind of assistance to Afghanistan during 
the period of withdrawal of its forces. 

In the course of talks, the Pakistani delegation sought 
to raise the border issue between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan by playing up the so-called Durand Line which 
was imposed in the 19th century by British colonialism 
on the subcontinent. 

Subsequent developments. which prove the correct- 
ness of the position taken by the Republic of Afghanistan. 
testify to the fact also that not war and tension. but pea- 
ceful co-existence, good neighbourliness and a peaceful 
solution of the disputed issues conform to the national 
interests of the peoples of Afghanistan and Pakistan. 
as well as peace and security in the region. 

(Continued on p. 25) 
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EVENTS 


Solving Regional Conflicts 
AAPSO Conference in Kabul 


An international conference of Afro-Asian Peoples 
Solidarity Organisation (AAPSO) devoted to “the role 
of public opinion in resolving regional conflicts” was 
held from March 29—31 in Kabul. The conference was 
sponsored by the Peace, Solidarity and Friendship Orga- 
nisation of the Republic of Afghanistan. 


This international gathering was attended by 130 


representatives from 50 countries of the world. 15 inter- 
national organisations, journalists from 16 press centres 
of varfous countries and reputed social figures and cham- 
pions of peace. 

The conference, held at the hall of Mailmah Pall Ho- 
tel, was attended by Prime Minister Sultan Ali Kesht- 
mand, members of the PDPA CC and members of the 
Council of Ministers, Abdul Wali Khan. Chairman of 
Awami National Party of Pakistan. representatives of 
social organisations of the country. ambassadors and 
members of diplomatic corps. 

Sarwar Mangal, Deputy Chairman of World Peace 
Council and President of Peace, Solidarity and Friend- 
ship Organisation of Afghanistan (PSFO), spoke on the 
importance of convening the conference under the condi- 
tions prevailing in the world and the country that has 
faced an undeclared imperialist war for nine years. 

Sultan Ali Keshtmand noted in his inaugural speech 
that the Republic of Afghanistan, like other countries of 
the world, warmly welcomed the first concrete achie- 
vement of the Soviet-American agreement on dismant- 
ling and elimination of medium range nuclear missiles 
deployed in Europe. He called it a step of exceptional 
importance towards disarmament. 

“Thanks to the numerous initiatives of the Soviet 
Union, now an atmosphere of understanding and good- 
will prevails and definite progress has been made in the 
talks on prevention and elimination of assorted weapons. 
including chemical ones. 

“We are confident that the initiative of AAPSO on 
the convening of the present international conference on 
the role of public opinion in resolving regional conflicts 
will give a boost to the efforts being made to help the 


idea of national reconciliation and its extension for the 
solution of all regional problems”. 

In his address to the conference, Murad Ghaleb, Ac- 
ting Chairman of AAPSO, said: “Comrades and friends. 
we have gathered in Afghanistan where an undeclared 
war has been unleashed for nine years against the Af- 
ghan people by imperialist and reactionary forces. The 
government of Afghanistan has set forth a constructive 
and universal proposal for the settlement of the issues 


.around Afghanistan, cessation of war and bloodshed, and 


restoration of peace on the basis of national reconcilia- 
tion. This government has shown enough flexibility. The 
Soviet Union has declared its readiness to withdraw its 
troops from Afghanistan. AAPSO also calls on all 
democratic forces to step up their struggle in support 
of the uprising of the people of Palestine in the west of 
Jordan river and Gaza Strip led by their legitimate 
representative, i.e., Palestine Liberation Organisation. 
with the struggle of the people of South Africa led by 
African National Congress and the struggle of the 
people of Namibia led by SWAPO as well as Frontline 
States. 


The AAPSO welcomes the meetings between Hen 
Sun, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the People’s 
Republic of Kampuchea, and Prince Norodum Siehanouk 
for settlement of the Kampuchean problem through na- 
tional reconciliation. We also welcome the recent succ- 
essful talks between Laos and Thailand for the solution 
of their border disputes and proclamation of 60-days 
ceasefire signed between the government of Nicaragua 
and the contras of that country.” 

Ganguli, Secretary General of the Indian AAPSO 
committee expressed the solidarity of this organisation 
with PSFO and the people of Afghanistan. He voiced the 
keenness of his people in ensuring durable peace in the 
region and the world. 

Abdul Wali Khan, Chairman of National Awami 
Party, addressed the conference and disclosed the trea- 
cherous intrigues of US imperialism in the region that 
has turned the Pak military regime into its tool. He also 
criticised and condemned the military and anti-peace 
policy of Pak rulers. “As we see, today Pakistan is the 
only country in the region which has practically been 
turned into a base of US imperialism. When Iran was 
freed from the dominance of America and also when 
the April Revolution triumphed in Afghanistan, Pakistan 
remained the only country in South Asia to ensure US 
interests and carry forward its policy. The smouldering 
Afghan issue is one such conflict. The territory of Pakis- 
tan has been openly used as a base against the neigh- 
bouring brothers and Muslims of Afghanistan. People 
settled there undergo military training and are being ar- 
med to shed the blood of their compatriots. 

In the course of history, the US has always followed 
such a policy that has not participated in war itself 
but kindled and fanned conflicts in different parts of the 
world. It has created a similar problem here as well. As 
the US imperialism has turned Pakistan into its base. the 
major factor of all destruction taking place in Afghanis- 
tan are the United States of America and Pakistan.” 

The participants of the conference met to express 
their views in a friendly and democratic atmosphere on 
the regional conflicts which threaten peace on the planet. 

The AAPSO conference concluded in an atmosphere 
full of solidarity and unity with the passing of a resolu- 
tion and sending of messages to the people of Afghanis- 
tan and the world. 

An honourary medal of AAPSO was awarded to 
Najibullah, General Secretary of the PDPA CC and Pre- 
sident of the Republic of Afghanistan. for his valuable 
services and active contribution in ensuring world peace 
and resolving regional conflicts.. 

President Najibullah thanked the AAPSO for the 
honour and appreciated the persistent work and strugg- 
le of that organisation in maintaining world peace. 
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ECONOMY 


Friendship 
Institution for Trade 


The State-run trade through the commercial institu- 
tions of Commerce Ministry constitutes a major achieve- 
ment in this field during the recent years. 

The institutions import essential goods worth milli- 
ons of dollars annually from various countries and offer 
them to the public at prices lower than the market ones. 
The low prices of these commodities improve the eco- 
nomy of families to a large extent. 

The Friendship Institution for Assistance and Trade 
is one of such State-run commercial institutions. The 
aim behind the establishment of this institution is to 
supply the essential goods with small profit. It has carri- 
ed out noteworthy services in the course of its functions 
in the import-export spheres. 

The institution has imported various items such as 
flour, tea, edible oil, cloth, china-ware, thread, cigarettes, 
vehicles, footwear, blankets, beds, etc. In exchange it 
has exported raisin, walnut, sesame, pistachio, almond, 
and dried fruits. . 

Making use of the 100- million rouble gratis assis- 
tance of the Soviet Union, the Friendship Institution of 
Assistance and Trade was set up in 1980. It is affiliated to 
the Commerce Ministry. It started functioning in 1981 in 
the sphere of foreign trade. Now, this enterprise operates 
in three spheres, that is, reception, distribution, stocking 
and sale of Soviet gratis aid, central and border trade. 
Since the beginning of its activities till January 19, 1988, 
the institution has.imported goods worth 178.58 million 
dollars through central and border trade to maintain the 
price line. 

The institution imports annually 100 items of essen- 
tial commodities from the Soviet Union, the German De- 
mocratic Republic, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and India. During the current year it plans to establish 


trade relations with Romania. The goods imported by 
the institution are sold through the retail stores, peasants’ 
consumer cooperatives as well as State and private insti- 
tutions. 

To control the price rise in the market, the institu- 
tion sells its goods at prices 15 to 20 per cent lower than 
the market, or even cheaper. 

Since its commissioning till the end of 1986, the 
enterprise sold commodities worth 3,181 million Afgha- 
nis through wholesale, and commodities worth 537 mil- 
lion Afghanis through its retail branches. 

_ Further, the enterprise has exported since the begin- 
ning of its activities till the end of 1986, dried fruits 
worth 10.16 million dollars through border and central 
trade to the Soviet Union and other countries. 

The enterprise plays a valuable and active role in 
border trade. In the course of its activities the institution 
has imported essential goods-jn the provinces bordering 
the Soviet Union and, in exchange, exported surplus pro- 
ducts to that country. 

During the current year, the institution plans to im- 
port goods at a cost of 3.933 million dollars and export 
goods worth 3.433 million dollars. 

The basic aim of border trade, on the one hand, is 
to do away with brokers and hoarders who collect the 
surplus products at low prices, and on the other to offer 
consumer goods by the State at fixed prices. 

‘The border trade also helps prevent extra expenses 
and transportation charges. For instance, the supply of 
essential goods to districts of Badakhsan province are 
carried directly, thus saving the extra expenses charged 
by ordinary trade through Shir Khan port. 

The goods are directly transported from the Tajik 
SSR to the districts. It greatly helps the people both from 
the point of view of economy and time. 

The border trade section was set up in 1981, within 
the framework of this institution. It has agencies now in 
Balkh, Samangan, Herat, Kunduz, Badakhshan provinces 
and in Eshkashim, Sheghnan, Darwas and Wakhan 
districts of Badakhshan province. This trade is of great 
economic benefit for the provinces of both the countries. 


By Faroug 


Inside one of 
the shops of 
the Institution 
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KABUL FELEZ: 
Small, but Important 


Eng. Lutfi 


Samples of 
Felez’s pro- 
duction 


Kabul Felez is one of the small- 
scale metal production plants in the 
country in the private sector. The 
plant has 20 years’ experience in me- 
tal industry and supplies furniture 
and other items ordered by State and 
private institutions as well as ‘tndivi- 
duals. 

' To get detailed information about 
the plant, I set off for Sarai Ghazni. 
On entering the plant samples of the 
products of different sections displa- 
yed in a big hall catch the attention 
of the visitor. Inside the plant's pro- 
duction shops the workers were busy 
with their assigned work. 

I entered the office of Eng. Ibrahim 
Lutfi, manager of the plant. His office 
was furnished with the pieces manu- 
factured by Kabul Felez. Besides be- 
ing the owner of the plant, he also 
works as its manager. 

Eng. Lutfi said that Kabul Fezel 
was established in 1968 with an initial 
capital of 1.5 million Afghanis. The 
aim was to produce metal goods. In 
the beginning the annual production 
capacity of the plant in monetary 
term was 5 million Afs. 

Thanks to the government's ll- 
round assistance to private entrepre- 
neurs, the capital of the plant in 1985 
was raised from 1.5 million to 24 mil- 
lion Afghanis. The present annual 


production capacity of the plant figu- 
res around 150 million Afs. But the 
plant does not utilize its maximum 
capacity on account of several factors. 

The plant envisages to export its 
products abroad in the near future. 
Only in that case can it work to its 
maximum capacity. Kabul Felez has 
seven production sections like metal 
works, tinsmithy, machinery and 
lathe, carpentry, painting, covering 
and tailoring workshops and produc- 
tion control section. It currently pro- 
duces 50 per cent of the country’s total 
requirements of metal goods. 

The equipment section of the plant 
produces a variety of desks and cha- 
irs, metal shelves, safes, filing cabi- 
nets and tables and chairs for educa- 
tional institutions as well as office 
and household furniture. 

The construction section includes 
metal products for factories and tra- 
de, such as metal hangers for facto- 
ries and trade institutions, metal win- 
dows, gates, etc. 


The construction section has manu- 
factured aluminium doors for the 
14-storey building of the Pamir Ci- 
nema, a new building of the State 
Medical Institute as well as the equip- 
ment for the Faculty of Science of Ka- 
bul University, Kabul Medical Institu- 
te polyclinics, institutions of the Pub- 
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lic Health Ministry, Kabul airport 
building, Ministry of Defence, State 
Security Ministry, Central Committee 
and other institutions. 

In addition to manufacturing fur- 
niture ordered by State institutions 
and individuals, the plant has suppli- 
ed tables and chairs to the Ministries 
of Education, and Higher and Voca- 
tional Education according to speci- 
fied standards. 

During the current Afghan year 
(March 21, 1987—March 20, 1988), 
for instance, the plant has manufac- 
tured and delivered 6,000 sets of cha- 
irs and tables to these ministries. 

In the course of five years (1981— 
86) the plant has produced metal 
goods worth 150 million Afs. Out of 
this, it has alloted 20 million Afs as 
wages of the workers and 28 million 
Afs as government taxes. 


Over 100 workers are employed at 
the plant. They enjoy all privileges 
and rights as other workers do in 
the country. The products of the plant 
compare favourably with manufactu- 
red abroad from the point of view of 
quality. But their prices are lower 
than similar imported items. The low 
price greatly helps institutions as well 
as individuals. 

Commenting on the government 
assistance to private entrepreneurs 
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and the plant’s plans, Eng. Lutfi said, 
“The domestic and foreign entrepre- 
neurs have always enjoyed the sup- 
port and all-round assistance of the 
state authorities. This assistance is 
rendered through providing land plots 
for building factories, exemption from 
customs duties, exemption from taxes 
in the capital for four years and in 
provinces for five years after the 
beginning of the plant’s production, 
speeding up the forwarding and cre- 
dits. 

“Owing to the government's sup- 
port to private entrepreneurs, in addi- 
tion to the present development of 
my plant, I plan to set up three more 
projects, such as metal industries 
workshop producing metal construc- 
tions for factories and trade, inclu- 
ding cold storages, production of me- 
tal ovens and refrigerators and pro- 
duction of metal pipes; I also plan to 
open the project design office for 
architects and engineers. 

“With the establishment of these 
projects, job opportunities shall be 
provided for a number of our compa- 
triots, on the one hand, and on the ot- 
her the needs of our compatriots will 
be met, thus stopping the outflow of 
hard currency from the country,” he 
concluded. 


By Faroug 


Ready pro- 

duction is to 
be delivered 
to consumers 
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After so many 
years of 
blockade, 
goods and 
foodstaffs are 
in plenty in 
Khost bazaars 


Khost division is located in Paktia 
province of Afghanistan between the 
Durand Line and Zadran_ range. 
There is the only road which connects 
town of Khost with Gardez — the 
centre of Paktia province. That is 
Gardez — Khost highway, about one 
hundred kilometres long. It crosses 
the Zadran mountains, inhabited by 
the people of Zadran tribe (about one 
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had obtained US-made ground-to-air 
Stinger missiles. Several Afghan pas- 
senger and transport planes, that used 
to deliver necessary goods for the 
inhabitants there, were shot down by 
these missiles. 


Pakistan meanwhile introduced 
restrictions on the traditional trade 
between Khost and _ the free 
tribes; as a result, the people of Khost 
had to face severe famine. The most 
essential goods were in short supply, 
and prices rose astronomically. 


Despite the efforts of the State to 
motivate the people living along the 
Gardez-Khost highway to keep the 
road open, the extremists active in the 
area took care to foil all such at- 
tempts. They continued to harras the 
residents, many of whom were for- 
cibly evicted from their homes and 
villages. 


Accordingly, the elders wrote to 
Zadran people a letter requesting 
them to hold a jirgah on _ re-ope- 
ning the highway. They expressed 
their wish that Zadran brothers sho- 
uld not follow the path leading to 


One of old hundred thousand residents). Out of 
bastions of them, about ten thousand are tradi- 
Khost tionally armed as is usual among the 


Pashtun tribes. 


But for last several years these ar- 
med tribesmen inspired by extremist 
groups coming from abroad had blo- 
cked the Gardez-Khost highway not 
allowing state and private transport 
units to pass through Zadran area. 


In consequence, the people of Khost 
and Zadran suffered great depriva- 
tion and hardship. The State had to 
increasingly rely on air transport for 


Malta oie supplying essential items to the 
peace isforth- People there. But this was complica- 
coming. A ted by the fact that, during the past 
shoe-repairer one-and-a-half years, the extremists 
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bloodshed. And despite guarantees 
to life and prestige, the extremists 
rejected the proposal. A negative res- 
ponse was received to the said letter 
from the armed extremists’ leaders as 
if they were acting in the name of 
Zadran. They turned down the propo- 
sal of the Loya Jirgah, that being a 
violation of traditional law. 


The jirgah of local elders, chiefta- 
ins and ulema of Paktika, Paktia 
and Khost then issued a letter on Dec. 
19, 1987 describing their futile eff- 
orts. It told how they had come to 
Gardez on December 6 in a grand 
traditional jirgah to hold a meeting 
with the elders of the Zadrans regar- 
ding reopening of the Khost-Gardez 
highway, and how that jirgah’s appeal 
had been rejected. Letters, friendly 
messages and propaganda leaflets 
were sent to the people in Zadran 
area, and broadcasts were made over 
Gardez radio. But all these efforts 
failed. 


For several days Afghan troops 
supported by the Soviet military 
detachments attacked very strong po- 
sitions of extremists and step by step 
cleaned the highway and its localities 
from them. The losses of the go- 
vernment side were not big, compar- 
ing to those of the extremists. 


The first peace caravan carrying 
relief goods from Gardez reached 
Khost on December 30, after which 
there has been a steady stream of 
essential goods to the area. It was 
decided to station necessary military 
forces in Sata Kandaw and Dawa- 


A view of the 
city 
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Peace cannot 
come by 
itself, it needs 
to be 
defended and 
struggled for: 
Everyday life 
of Afghan 
soldiers 


A defender of 
Gardez- Khost 
highway 


Shahpur, a 
tribal militia- 
man from 
Didar- Khel 
village 


mandonga till the situation normali- 
zed. However, the armed forces were 
withdrawn from Zadran valley on 
agreement with the elders of the tribe, 
after which the people could resettle 
in their homes. 


Quite apparently, the Zadran tribes 
and their armed groups are keen to 
preserve the security of the Gardez- 
Khost highway. Even before the mo- 
vement of armed forces in the valley. 
the elders of Zadran had not permit- 
jted the extremists to destroy the brid- 
‘ges on this vital road. While some 
extremist elements were determined 
to cause trouble on this lifeline again, 
the Zadran tribes did their utmost to 
prevent it. ' 


In accordance with the principles 
of national reconciliation the govern- 
ment agreed with Zadran elders to 
withdraw the armed forces from resi- 
dential areas so that people could live 
normally again. 


The action in Khost was underta- 
ken to redress the problems of the 
people, who had endured much during 
the past nine years. The government is 
now determined to keep this vital road 
link open and operational at all costs. 
In this it will have to rely on the co- 
operation of all tribes of the area, of 
whose support it is assured. 


Photos by our reporter Reza 
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NATIONAL RECONCILIATION 


. & 
Repatriates: 
Facing Future With Confidence and Faith 


War is generally considered an impersonal, political affair when human 
beings become mere statistics. So many dead, so many wounded, so many dis- | 
placed. In this grim reality there is little time to go behind the scenes to the 
human beings involved — what they have suffered, what they have felt. The 
war in Afghanistan is sadder than most, because it has involved brother against 
brother. In a bid to stop this human tragedy, the Government announced its 
policy of National Reconciliation January last year, offering incentives to 


people who had left the country, to return. , 
Our correspondent spoke to some repatriates at Kabul Peace Guest 


house recently. 


Nobody stops to consider what war 
really means. It is not merely fighting, 
but a deeper tragedy that means dis- 
placed human beings, families torn 
asunder, refugees forcibly or volunta- 
rily seeking asylum abroad. The fact 
is that a man who flees his country 
can never be happy; the longing to 
return will always be with him. It is 
the same with Afghans. 

And now that door has been opened 
to them. The announcement of the 
policy of National Reconciliation in 


January 1987 was a conscious deci- 
sion to encourage the return of people 
to their country, people who did 
wanted to come back but lacked the 
necessary means and confidence to- 
do so. 

Most of them had heard of the new 
open door policy over the radio, 
by word of mouth, or through the 
press. The Government would restore 
property to returnees, assist them to 
find jobs and provide education for 
their children. All repatriates would ’ 


also be given a six-month exemption 
from military service. Most important, 
there would be no reprisals, no witch- 
hunting. It was a gesture of peace and 
goodwill to all Afghans. 

But inevitably, the reaction to these 
announcements was mixed. The re- 
fugees were exposed to contradictory 
blasts of opinion. “It is false propa- 
ganda, designed to get you back and 
then punish you,” one man was told. 
“No, it ‘is a sincere bid to reconcile 
the people,” said another. 

Mohammad Hussain is only 16 
years old, still a youngster. But he is 
mature enough to realize it was ne- 
cessary to see things for himself. For 
the past one year he had been langui- 
shing at a camp in Peshawar, home- 
sick and forlorn. Before that he had 
been living with his parents in Rustok 
district of Takhar province. “We led a 
decent life,” he recalls. “We were 
poor, I did not go to school, but we 
made a living from the land.” Then 
circumstances compelled him and a 
group of 65 other lads to leave their 
country. “We could do nothing, so we 
went,” he says. “) 

Hussain is one of the more than oné 
hundred thousand repatriates who 
have returned to their homeland 
recently. This correspondent met him 
recently at Kabul Peace Guest House, 
one of the 23 such centres established 


Lal Moham-. 
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throughout the country to provide 
shelter to the repatriates till they are 
rehabilitated. Hussain appears com- 
fortably settled, and shares a dormi- 
tory with two other young men like 


him. The peace house is an impressive . 


structure, with its own office, dispen- 
sary, kitchen and recreation room. 

Families are accomodated in sepa- 
rate rooms, individuals in dormitories. 
It ts a cold, snowy day, and the central 
heating is welcome as you step in 
from the icy cold. We found Hussain 
in the recreation room watching a 
local television programme. He is re- 
laxed, and talks with sincerity that 
strikes you at once as honest and 
frank. In Peshawar, the boy tells us, 
he was working as a daily labourer 
on a salary of 200 Afs. It was a diffi- 
cult life, and he was often lonely and 
lost. Even though he had a brother at 
the Khurasan camp, he decided to 
return. The decision was made in- 
stantly, and he did not even tell his 
brother of it. 

Hussain’s tale is a sad one. His 
village is not yet under government 


control, so any effort to make contact 
with his parents would be futile. Wor- 
se still, his parents do not even know 
the fate of their son. Since he has 
never been to school, he feels it is too 
late to start at this age. He says he 
may as well not avail of the military 
service exemption he is entitled to 
and enlist straight away. He will think 
about his future after this. 

In the short time that he has been 
at the guest house, Hussain has had 
time to come to terms with reality. 
He is properly clothed, has been given 
a roof over his héad; and two square 
meals a day. “It-is good to be back,” 
he says. “I was only a small boy when 
I came to Kabul several years ago. 
How it has changed!” he muses. At the 
moment he is quite happy to wander 
around the bazaars, soaking in the 
atmosphere. 

At the same guest house, we also 
meet Faizullah, 25. He has been a 
soldier, and has a wife and two small 
children in Samangan. Faizullah, ho- 
wever, appears reticent, almost sullen, 
hesitant to talk. He tells us he was a 


soldier on his way to report for duty 
at his post when he was captured in 
Daraisuf area. Somehow he managed 
to escape to Mazandaran in Iran. The- 
re he heard of the NR policy over 
the radio and has returned to rejoin 
the army. “It is a good life, and we are 
fed and well looked after. I have had 
enough of being away in strange 
lands.” Faizullah is of a poor peasant 
family and has no property. His wife 
and children are being supported by 
his father-in-law. “I had nothing 
when I left, I have nothing now except 
the will to stay on,” he says. When 
he was returning from Iran, he says, 
all his possessions were confiscated at 
the border. He has filed an application 
for their restoration with the NR 
commission. 

Perhaps a more pathetic case is 
that of Lal Mohammad, his wife 
Guljan and their two small children 
who arrived several months ago in 
Kabul after a long stay in Iran. It was 
a difficult journey by bus and on foot, 
made worse by the fact they had to 
wait indefinitely to cross into the 
country. 


The family has been at the peace 
guest house for many months and 
well on their way to rehabilitation. 
Lal Mohammad’s six-month exemp- 
tion from military service is over and 
he is now serving in the Ministry 
of State Security. His wife Guljan 
has been offered a job in the State 
Committee for Radio and TV, through 
the efforts of the State Committee for 
Repatriates. Guljan says they were 
given 5,000 Afs cash grant by the 
committee to buy clothes for the 
children. Today they are dressed 
adequately and have been enrolled at 
the workplace kindergarten attached 
to her office. They get lunch at their 
work places, and dinner at the guest 
house. They do not seem to be in need 
in other comforts either. Their room is 
warm and homely. But the pressing 
problem at present is to find an apart- 
ment. Guljan is aware they have 
stayed longer than necessary at the 
guest house, and that they cannot 
stay there indefinitely. She feels the 
government must help them in finding 
some suitable accommodation during 
the two years of her husband’s mili- 
tary sevice. They have appealed to 
the Committee for Repatriates and are 
awaiting its decision. 

Mohammad Hussain, Faizullah, 
Lal Mohammad, Guljan. Their back- 
grounds are as different as their expe- 
riences, yet they are bound by com- 
mon ties of suffering, of people in 
search of their roots and indentity. 
Today they seem well-set on the path 
to social rehabilitation. The emotional 
scars will no doubt remain, for war 
is a cruel business. But today each 
faces his future with confidence and 
faith. 


R. R. 


Mohammad 
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Camels... Still 
an important 
means of 
transporta- 
tion in the 
country 
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“The most 
delicious 
bread — taste 
it!” 


NAN 
SHOPS 
OF KABUL 


Nan. The name itself suggests a 
staple bread, a means of sustenance. 
When it comes straight from the nan- 
wa’s tandur (baker’s oven), it is hot, 
crisp and delicious. But even when 
eaten cold, its flavour is distinctive — 
not flat or insipid as in many other 
forms of baked bread. People usually 
ascribe this to the yeast used in its 
preparation, because of which the 
flour ferments and acquires a diffe- 
rent flavour. But according to Gul Mo- 
hammad Khan, President of Kabul 
Bakers’ Union, it is also because of 
a special blend of masala used in the 
mix. 

Despite the fact that rice is the ma- 
jor cereal used in Afghanistan, leave- 
ned bread or nan made of whole meal 
flour is given due importance because 
it is the food of the common man. It is 
a convenience, while rice is a luxury, 
both on account of its higher price and 
more complicated method of cooking. 
“Why take the trouble of cooking 


bread at home when we can either 
buy nan at 6 Afs a piece from the nan- 
wa or get it made at 2 Afs a piece by 
giving him our own flour to bake?” 
say most housewives today. 

The story of nan can be traced to 
man’s eternal quest for bread. Ever 
since the dawn of creation, man’s se- 
arch for bread has been a major 
pre-occupation and, because of - this, 
he has, from generation to generation, 
evolved his own methods of seeking it 
out. 


No one of course can with full 
confidence recall when the nan shops 
came into being in Afghanistan. 
“Ever since I can remember,” says 
one nonagenarian helpfully, “Certain- 
ly they were there in King Amanul- 
lah’s time.” “The fact is that today 
they are an intrinsic part of the Kabul 
scene. As many as 402 such shops 
exist in 11 precincts of the city,” Gul 
Mohammad Khan informs us. 

Significantly, each nan shop is pri- 
vately owned, being either a family 
group or a close-knit, informal group. 
But, unlike other regular private en- 
terprises where the proprietor is left 
to fend for himself right from procu- 
ring raw material and fuel to ensu- 
ring distribution, the Kabul nan shops 
are completely subsidized and aided 
by .the government. The day-to-day 


running, however, remains with the 


owners, and it is their responsibility 
to ensure proper working conditions 
and hygiene. “It is part of the govern- 
ment’s policy to encourage private en- 
terprise in Afghanistan,” explains a 
government official. And to keep the 
nan fires burning, so that people do 
not want for bread, nan shopkeepers 
and workers are exempt from mili- 
tary service. 

Every day, 80 tonnes of flour are 
distributed to various shops in 
Kabul, the baker paying 120 Afs for 
a seer (1 seer equals 7 kgs) of flour, 
which sells in the open market at 220 
Afs. The nan ovens are run on diesel, 
and Gul Mohammad Khan explains 
how every day an official of the 
Bakers’ Union collects diesel and 
flour from the petrol pumps and the 
silo respectively, and goes the rounds 
of the city in the early hours of the 
morning distributing them. Life be- 
gins early in Kabul, and for the 
nanwas earlier than usual. The chan- 
ge over to diesel is a recent one, Gul 
Mohammad Khan tells us, for it has 
been realized that valuable wood was 
being burnt every day in the shops. 


‘Apart from this, diesel is cleaner, 


more scientific, and reduces the at- 
mospheric pollution. 

The size of each nan shop varies 
according to the locality in which it is 
situated, though generally there are 
eight to ten persons working in each 


shop. A sharp division of labour ex- 
ists — one man doles out the flour, 
another kneads, the third weighs and 
makes it into separate balls, slapping 
them on to a weight measure. Then 
another puts it onto a large flat stone 
to shape it, then passes it to the 
baker who actually distributes the 
nan to the public, collecting the mo- 
ney from buyers. The entire operation 
is executed with split second timing 
and co-ordinated team work. Wat- 
ching them in action one realizes that 
one slip will upset the entire chain of 
action. 

The price and weight of nan are ca- 
refully controlled, particularly since 
the introduction of the metric system 
a decade ago. Then the weight of 
nan was in the local equivalent — 
khurd, pau, charak and so on. Later 
they were to vary between 150 to 180 
gms a piece, and now with the fixed 
supply of diesel and flour it rema- 
ines steady at 6 Afs for a 300-gramme 
piece. 

The ball of dough or Zug- 
hala, from which a single nan is 
baked, weighs 350 gms. Even the most 
experienced nanwas are careful about 
ensuring proper weight at this crucial 
stage. Despite the fact that over the 
years the nanwas acquire enough ex- 
pertise to take out exactly 350 gms 
of dough, even the most experienced 
prefer not to take chances and weigh 
it all the same. Just in case it is short, 
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The inside of 
a traditional 
Afghan 
bakery: hot 
tandur —a 
hard way of 
making nan 


To enjoy hot 
nan one has to 
buy it thrice 
a day 
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they say. After all , human error is 
possible, and why take chances, parti- 
cularly when the punishment is seve- 
re. “Three categories of punishment 
exist”, explains an official of the Pri- 
ce Control Department. “If a nan is 
found to be less than 10 gms under- 
weight, the offending baker is fined 
20 Afs a piece; if it is more than 25 
gms underweight, a shop can be clo- 
sed indefinitely, and if a nanwa repe- 
atedly violates this norm, court pro- 
ceeding against him can be initiated.” 
There are few weight violations on 
account of the stringent punishment 
that exists. But not as bad as before, 
says one nanwa, who recalls how an 
‘angry Prime Minister, out on a sur- 
prise check of nan shops, pushed 
an offending baker into the oven 
for this crime! Offences regarding 
bread are taken very seriously in 
Afghanistan, perhaps because of 
the deeply ingrained Islamic belief 
that bread is sacred, that it must be 
shared, no matter how little there is 
to go round. Even today people swear 
by their bread — and it is not an idle 
claim. 

Unlike Iran, Iraq and Saudi Ara- 
bia, where the nan shops still use 
age-old tried and tested techniques. 
the only concession to modernity be- 
ing the use of diesel instead of fire- 
wood. However there is a move to 
organize the Kabul bakers into a 
cooperative. This would ensure lar- 
ger, better-equipped bakeries that wo- 
uld also be able to produce a greater 
variety of bread. It is also learnt 
that the bakers are ready to establish 
a joint bakery on a large scale in a 
bid to improve variety and hygiene. 


But will this not change the essen- 
tial charm of the nan shops as they 
exist today? Will their special ambi- 
ence, the flavour of freshly baked 
bread created before your eyes, not 
be lost? “Undoubtedly,” agrees Gul 
Mohammad Khan. “But that is a ne- 
cessary sacrifice that must be made 
in the name of modernization.” 

Then perhaps each customer will 
not be able to make his own personal 
choice as he stands before the nan- 
wa’s oven waiting for his bread. To- 
day, he can ask for the ordinary nan, 
which is thick and crisp; the parakki 
nan, which is of the same weight but 
thinner and longer; the nan-i-nakho- 
oni, which has nail impressions em- 
bedded in the dough; the nan-i-pan- 
jagi, with finger marks. There is also 
the roghani nan, a popular breakfast 
item, that sells at 10 Afs a piece. Aga- 
in, the weight is the stipulated 300 
gms, and the extra cost is on account 
of the oil used in its preparation. 

One is so used to taking the nan 


shops in Kabul for granted, as necess- 
ary conveniences that have always 
been there, that one hardly stops to 
consider the matter further. For ins- 
tance, how is it decided where and 
when to open a nan shop? How do 
interested parties get about the pro- 
cess? 

In this the role of the Bakers’ Union 
is pivotal. Its officials are in touch 
with specific areas, and they decide 
whether the area needs a nan shop or 
not. Factors like pollution are also ta- 
ken into account —a_ convenience 
must not become nuisance. Ultimately 
the decision is made by the Architec- 
ture and Planning Department of 
Kabul Municipality. 

Subsequently, the amount of flour 
and diesel is distributed among the 
nan shops according to the population 
of the area. Each time a nan shop is 
started, a commission is formed to go 
into its requirements. A preliminary 
survey was conducted in 1979 by 
representatives of the Bakres’ Union, 
residents of various localities, and 
municipal officials regarding the re- 
quirements of nan shops. It was revi- 
sed in 1983. In view of the subsequent 
population influx into Kabul and the 
fact that under the national reconci- 
liation policy more bakers have retur- 
ned home, a more up-to-date one is 
now required, particularly as all of 
them want their contracts renewed. 

Nan shops exist all over Afghanis- 
tan but the rules and regulations 
governing them are made by the 
local municipalities. Their weight and 
price also vary, as do their methods 
of cooking. 

The more conventional families 
prefer to bake their own nan at home 
but in the fast changing pace of Kabul 
life, this is not always convenient. 
Many government employees, who are 
entitled to free flour, take it to the 
nanwa to be baked. 

Does the taste of an electrically 
cooked nan differ from the one cooked 
in a traditional tandur? “That de- 
pends,” jokes Gul Mohammad Khan. 
“Tf one’s wife has baked it with her 
own hands, it’ will naturally taste 
better.” 


By Radha Rastogi 
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Joy of Id 


Moslems of the world, including Moslems of Afgha- 
nistan, celebrate twice a vear holy and joyous days 
called Jd. There are two [ds — Id-e-Adha and I[d-e-F itr. 
Id-e-Fitr is always celebrated on the first three days of 


the month of Shaval (the tenth month of the lunar vear). 


which is the end of the fasting month of Ramadan. 

The significance of [d-e-Fitr is that Moslems celeb- 
rate the successful passing of a month of devotion and 
worship, including fasting from early morning till eve- 
ning, offering Taraveh prayers and full recitation of the 
Holy Koran. 

On the first day of /d-e-Fitr, people wear new clothes 
and offer /d prayers in congregational mosques and 
Idgahs (special places of Jd celebrations). They embrace 
and wish a happy 7d to one another. Later. they visit 
homes of their friends and relatives to greet them. The 
Id days, particularly of /d-e-Fitr, are an occasion to 
forget all animosities and feelings of hostility among 
Moslems. Friends who had become estranged for one 
reason or other restore their cordial relations during 
Id days. 

According to the edicts of Islam, the obligation of 
fasting before /d-e-Fitr dates back to the second vear 
of the Prophet's migration. Since then. that is for over 
1,400 years, Jd has been celebrated by Moslems. In the 
course of these 14 centuries, time-honoured customs 
have developed among them. These customs are obser- 
ved with some variations in different Islamic countries. 

In the past, there was a custom in some cities of 
Afghanistan for mullahs of the mosques to give a day be- 
fore /d colourful papers with red and green paintings or 
printed sheets with some prayers on them to their pupils 


in the mosques. It was just an /d present and in turn 
the pupils, too, gave gifts in cash or kind to their teachers. 

The children enjoy /d very much. First. many enter- 
tainments like picnics, merry-go-rounds. egg knocking 
contests, etc.. are organized for them during the festival. 
In addition to cooking delicious foods. mothers give chil- 
dren boiled eggs on the morning of /d. Children use them 
in competitions of breaking eggs. 

It is a custom on /d days for every family to prepare 
sweets, cakes and cookies. The sweets are offered 
with tea to visiting friends and relatives. In some villages. 
people give food to the mosques so that the worshippers 
are fed a good meal after the prayers. 

On the first day of [d-e-Fitr, male members of fami- 
lies go to the graves of their ancestors after the /d pray- 
ers and pray for peace to their souls. ~ 

Picnics are also arranged in grounds near sacred 
places and shrines. National dances. wrestling. races and 
skipping have now become part of the celebrations. 

One of the peculiarities of /d-e-Fitr. which is not 
found in /d-e-Adha, is that money or some articles. are 
given to the poor. This custom is called Sadaqa-e-Fitr. 
Islam ordains the head of the family to give on behalf of 
each member of his family two kg of wheat or flour or 
raisin or sometimes, their equivalent in cash. to the poor 
as alms before offering /d prayers. 

This act is deemed necessary and every affluent 
person should discharge it. 

Taking /d presents to fiances on the night of /d or a 
few days before is another custom for the young that 
has been observed for centuries. The gifts include dress. 
jewellery (ring, ear-rings, etc.) and sweets. 

In turn, clothes and a scarf are given to the betrothed 
youth by the fiancé’s family. The /d presents are usually 


‘ taken to the bride’s home by women and children play- 


ing drums and other musical instruments. 


By Zia Razban 
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The word Baluch has a simple meaning. Originally 
it consisted of two parts. Its first part “Ba” (prono- 
unced as bar) means “outside”, “desert” and “plateau”. 
while the second “luch” describes ~“bareness~ and 
“nakedness”. Therefore, ~Baluch” is a people who 
live in a naked desert, and a people who lead a nomadic 
way of life. 

Baluch has been known as a people since long. There 
are different views on the affiliation of Baluches. Some 
historians try to prove that they are Arabs by racial ori- 
gin, while others refer to them as Turks. There is also a 
third group that regards Baluches as the descendants of 
Indian Rajputs. ; 


History 


L. M. Dames, English historian who is well-versed in 
the history and ethnography of Baluches, believes that 
Baluches migrated from the northern parts of Iran 
(south-eastern shores of the Caspian Sea). Soviet scholars 
are of the same opinion. Most of the Baluches living in 
East and South Baluchistan consider themselves Arab 
descendants and Halab (a Syrian city) their native 
place. But there is no evidence to prove the claim that 
Baluches are of the Arab origin. And the explanation of 
Dames and others who affiliate Baluches to Indo-Aryan 
origin seems to be more logical and appropriate. 

References and facts do not give concrete informa- 
tion about the time of migration of the Baluches from 
the north of Iran southward, to Fars (Persia) and Kar- 
man. Some consider that the time of migration was the 
late sixth — early seventh centuries A. D. They do not 
give direct response, but regard the attack of Yaphtals in 
the second half of the Sth century A. D. as the main rea- 
son that caused the migration of Baluches. Anyway. 
until the conquest of the south of Iran by Arabs (they 
conquered Karman in 643 A. D.) Baluches lived in the 
south-west of Karman. At the beginning of the 10th cen- 
tury A. D., for the first time, owing to the increase of 
the population, some of Baluch tribes moved eastward, to 
Sistan, and northward to Khorasan in search of more 
and better pastures. Baluches did not remain in Sistan 
and Khorasan for long, but were forced by some internal 
and external causes to move to the south and south-east 
of Western Mokran and the west of Eastern Mokran. One 
of these causes was the assault of Saljukis on Khorasan 
in the 12th century A. D. Saljukis took the upper hand 
over Baluches both from the points of view of numerical 
strength and military means. And though Mokran was not 
much favourable for live-stock breeding, Baluches had 
to move there. A large number of Baluches continued 
to live up to 13th century A. D. in the western parts of 
Mokran, however some strong Baluch tribes like Ran- 
damagasi, Korjani and others continued their migration 
northward due to the shortage of agricultural land and 
pastures. 

During these migrations, Baluches grabbed the lands 
of other tribes like Mid, Hot, Kodar and Maki and in 
the centre of East Baluchistan gypsies, Rajputs and 
others and enslaved them. This prevented the ethnic for- 
mation of Baluches. 

During their migration from Mokran to the east of 
Sionistan (Sibi) and Kalat, Baluches faced with tribes of 
Brahoviha, and most probably, were not able to take 
over their lands in the centre of East Baluchistan. After 
passing through the western and eastern parts of this 
region, Baluches reached Kalat, Sibi and Kaj Gandawa 
areas and left there for Sind and settled in the South 
that extended up to Haidarabad-and Karachi. Later, i. e.. 
at the end of the 14th century A. D., Baluches shifted 
from Sionistan and Kaj Gandawa northward, to Multan 
and Panjab. The Baluch tribes who settled in Sind and 
Panjab, left their impact on the political life of this re- 
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gion. They served greatly during the reign of Babur 
(1526—1530) and his son Homayon (1530—1556) and 
took part in their military expeditions. Later, Baluch 
feudals set up their government in Sind. In short, the 
process of settlement of the Baluches in the areas where 
they live now and their struggle to have more lands. 
continued from the 11th up to the 16th centuries A. D. 

The spoken languages of Baluches and Persian can 
be considered the two branches of a single tree. 


Area 


Today Baluches are living in a vast area ranging 
from Marw, Sarkhas and Ashkhabad to Saudi Arabia, 
from Abas port to Sind, Panjab and Kandahar. They 
speak Baluchi with some regional variations. 

Baluchistan, the place where Baluch tribes live. 
is located from Karman in the west to Sind in the east. 
the shores of the Arabian Sea to the south-eastern high- 
lands of Iran. Dry deserts having unfavourable climate 
and rocky mountains constitute a great part of this regi- 
on. West Baluchistan is considered to have an area of 
more than 150,000 square km. It is devided into the fol- 
lowing four parts from the geographical and political 
points of view: Surhad, Sarwan, Bambpur and Mokran. 

Surhad is located in the north of West Baluchistan. It 
is amountainous area and favourable for cattle-breeding 
Both Baluches and Kurds raise their animals there. 

Sarwan is located in the south-western part of West 
Baluchistan. The ranges of the Bampusht Mountains se- 
parate Sarwan from Mokran. The Mashakil River origi- 
nates from the northern mountain ranges and gives water 
to the western and eastern plateaus of Baluchistan. 

Bambpur consists of high lands and is surrounded 
by mountains. The Bambpur River which is the second 
longest river of West Baluchistan, divides these high 
lands into northern and southern parts. 

The vast area called Mokran is located in the south- 
west of the West Baluchistan. The central and northern 
parts of Mokran are rich in fertile land and favourable 
for agriculture, and a great part of its lands are covered 
with date-palms. 

It is considered that East Baluchistan includes Zawb. 
Quetta, Pishin, Suibi, Loralaie, Kaj Gandawa, Chakai, 
Kharan, Sarwan, Kalat, Jalwan and Wols Bila. Zawb is 
located on the edge of the north-west of East Baluchistan, 
while Quetta, Pishin, Suibi, Loralaie and Kaj Gandawa 
in the west and north-west. Chakai and Kharan are in the 
west while Kalat, Sarwan and Jalwan are located in the 
central part of East Baluchistan. Located between Quet- 
ta city up to Lasbila border, i. e., from the north to the 
south, is Sardar Nishin region. 

Baluchistan is known for its hot and burning sum- 
mer, very cold winter, freezing winds, strong stormy 
floods, much dust, rocky or sandy lands, insufficient 
rainfalls and earthquakes. 


Population 


Researchers have different views on Baluch popula- 
tion. For instance, Pikolin regards the total number of 
Baluches as 2.5 million, of which 1.5 million live in East 
Baluchistan (Pakistan), 600,000 in West Baluchistan 
(Pakistan and Iran), 200,000 in Afghanistan, 50,000 in 
India, 40,000 in the Soviet Union and 10.000 in Arab 
countries. 

But Mohammad Sardar Khan Baluch numbers them 
at 18 million which is at variance from the number stated 
by Pikolin. 

According to researches conducted recently in our 
country, some small groups of Baluch tribes have also 
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been traced in Herat, Mazar-e-Sharif. Jauzjan. Kabul 
and Kandahar. They also live in remotest areas of 
Badakhshan, in Rostagh and its villages like Dehak Kai- 
wan, Pastiki and so on. Baluches of these regions whose 
number is 50,000—60,.000 have lost their native langu- 
ages and speak Dari. Pashtu and Uzbek. 


Afghan Baluches 


The information presented henceforth about the Ba- 
luch people belongs to those living in Sistan of Afghanis- 
tan. This contains my direct contacts and eyewitness 
accounts in this area from 1973 to 1975. i. e.. before the 
April Revolution. 

In Sistan of Afghanistan. 85 per cent of people are 
engaged in agriculture. Agricultural lands are in the 
possession of a minority of three to four per cent of the 
population. and 96—97 per cent of the Baluches do not 
have land. Agricultural work is carried out by very old 
and primitive implements made of wood and iron. 
tractors and other agricultural machinery are rarely 
employed. For irrigating agricultural lands. people have 
built local dams and canals on rivers. Based on accumu- 
lated experience, they dig small ditches 2—3 metres in 
width. The depth of these ditches differs. Farmers be- 
came aware of the use of fertilizers in 1972. 

Agricultural tools are very simple and are made by 
carpenters and blacksmiths. These are yokes. oxen- 
drawn plough, leveller, spade, sickle. fork and oxen- 
drawn thresher. Negotiable instruments are various in 
this part of the country and do not exist in other areas. 
However, none of these can supply the life of peasants. 
For instance, one of the negotiable instruments is called 
Pagawi. In this six peasants work on a plot of agricul- 
tural land which covers an area of 12 to 16 hectares of 
land. Land, water, seeds and agricultural cattle belong to 
the owner, and every one of the six has the following se- 
parate duties. 

One of them is Salar: his duty during the whole vear 
is to undertake irrigation and preparation of lands for 
cultivation; three other members of the Pagwi are Gham- 
inha. They shoulder a great part of agricultural work. 
i. e., the levelling, ploughing. cultivation and harvesting. 

Remaining two farmers are called Bigham or Mardi 
Murda (dead men). Their main task is to serve the land 
owner. They prepare fuel, guard the land and breed 
their animals and so on. However. now the landlords do 
not employ these two farmers, and deduct their wages 
from the agricultureal yields. 

In dividing agricultural crops. five elements. i. e.. 
land, water, agricultural cattle. seeds and labour. are 
taken into account in most of the parts of our country. 
But other factors are also regarded in the distribution 
of agricultural crops in Sistan. In Nimroz province. parti- 
cularly in Charburjak and areas belonging to Qalai Fa- 
tah, a landowner obtains one fourth of the harvest under 
the name of tax. Mullah, supervisor. district administra- 
tor, blacksmith, carpenter, water superintendent. and 
barber are also the share-holders of the harvest of a 
peasant and obtain their shares from the harvest which 
the peasant collects. 

The annual harvest of a peasant would be around 
1,100 kg of wheat which may give only bread to a four- 
member peasant family for a year. while he and his fa- 
mily need other essentials as well. which can. by no 
means, be met by his labour. 


Industry 


Industry has not developed considerably among the 
Baluches of Sistan. Surprisingly, in Saflai area on the 
Helmand River and surroundings of Hamon the cloth 


industry that was considerably developed in the past. 
does not exist now. Samples can still be observed in 
some historical places. Despite having proper clay soil 
for pottery and fuel needed for its baking. the people of 
this region purchase their clay utensils from Lashkargah 
and Kandahar. 

Masonry in Afghan Sistan has also remained primi- 
tive. Except Khans, other people do not have their own 
permanent houses. Most of the houses in Saflai region 
of the Helmand River (from Darsishan to Zaranj) are 
very simple and made of tamarisk timber in which mo- 
dern architectural techniques are not employed. 

Blacksmithy is another occupation needed by the 
people. This craft is only devoted to making and repai- 
ring agricultural tools. The blacksmith would make 
every year a knife, a stand for cooking. a packing needle 
and asickle free of charge for every peasant. and receives 
half the price of other agricultural tools in case the iron 
used for them was prepared by the user. otherwise. 
he would receive the cost price from his customer. 

Another craft, which is mostly done by Baluch wo- 
men, is weaving of woolen carpets. long-napped rugs 
sacks, hats, tablecloth and so on. They weave carpets 
with very old desings and do not have any standard 
or norm in their length and width. Wool is not sorted. 
and the wool cut from different parts of hide of sheep of 
different sheep breeds, and even the spring and autumn 
wools, which ought to be kept and used separately. 
are mixed in weaving the carpet. In some parts of Sistan. 
plant dyes are used in colouring the carpets. The carpet- 
weaver has to sit on the loom while weaving. Among 
Baluch people clans like Madadkhani, Rokhshani. Lajda- 
ie and Sanjrani carpet-weaving is common. But the most 
famous Baluch carpet is that by women Madadkhani. 

Hand embroidery is another craft in which Baluch 
women are especially skilled. Some beautiful pieces of 
needle work can be found in some parts of Afghan Sistan. 
Girls begin to learn this craft from the age of seven. and 
continue it as long as their eyes work. It is due to this. that 
one can see in all parts of Sistan the thin and tall Baluch 
women in long dresses sewn with embroidery piece and 
needle works. 

The spinning and knitwear industry died away in 
Afghan Sistan. This industry had once existed in Kang. 
Karim Koshta, Chakhansor and around Hamon Julaha 
and produced a part of the clothes to be used by the peop- 
le. Now not even a metre of cloth is knitted throughout 


_ this region, traditional industry being affected by the 


import of foreign goods. 


Family relations among Baluches are the same with 
those of other tribes of Afghanistan. Young boys live 
with their parents, brothers and sisters even after their 
marriage. And they call such families big from the 
view point of sociology. Tribal affiliations and ties be- 
longing to the clan have more value than other so- 
cial relations. All members of a family jointly take part 
in production, and put most of their income at the dispo- 
sal of the oldest member of the family. The property of 
the family would be the common property of all of the 
family members till the demise of its chief. Head of the 
family makes decision on its life. and deals with all outsi- 
de affairs concerned with every member of his family. 
The family itself is considered a centre of training. edu- 
cation and rearing and protects its members. As one of 
the main characteristics of a clan system, family mem- 
bers strive for gaining more fame for their family rather 
than personal ends. This prevents the individual growth 
of family members. Shortcomings of one of the members 
of the family would effect the others and bring disgrace 
and shame to all other members. 


The status of women in the Baluch society of Sistan 
is comparatively low. Baluches prefer to have a son rat- 
her than a daughter. This badly effects women and cre- 
ates inferiority complex in them. They even have to obey 
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their younger brothers. Girls are kept in seclusion after 
the age of 11, and the life would be further limited for 
them. Daughters of rich families are confined in their 
houses after they are 11. They do not have the right to 
select husbands for themselves, and no heed is paid to 
their views in their marriage. The marriage takes place in 
accordance with the proposal of the head of the family 
of bridegroom and the acceptance of the other side. 
Expression of view on her husband is considered disgra- 
ceful for a girl. Most of the Baluch girls are engaged at 
the age of 10—14. The age of a girl to be married is 
not of much importance for these people. what is very 
significant for them is the economic aspect. i. e.. the bri- 
de-money which amounts to a considerable sum as com- 
pared to the financial income of these people. Usually 
the bride-money would be fixed at 20.000—100.000 Afs. 
This amount is determined according to the beauty of 
the girl and the social and economic status of her family. 
One third of the bridemoney is paid in cash and the rest 
in kind and animals. 

The area we are talking about is one of the remotest 
corners of the country and is poor from the viewpoint of 
social welfare. The number of schools and teachers is 
very limited as compared to its residents. 

According to the statistics surveyed in 1973, in Nim- 
roz province the total number of teachers reached 207. of 
students 6,909, including both boys and girls. and of boys 
and girls’ schools 65. In Helmand province which also 
covers a part of Sistan, the number of teachers was 554. 
students 23,348 and boys’ and girls’ schools 40. The num- 
ber of students constituted 5.14 and 6.69 per cent of the 
population of Nimroz and Helmand province respecti- 
vely. 

Most of the inhabitants of Afghan Sistan are Baluc- 
hes who speak their mother tongue, Baluchi. However 
teaching is conducted at schools in Dari. Most of Baluch 
children who do not know Dari, still cannot take much 
advantage of schools. 

In 1973, there existed in Zaranj. the capital of Nim- 
roz province, one 15-bed hospital and one X-ray unit run 
-by two physicians. The population of the province in 
that particular year was estimated at 134.336. This way 
one physician used to serve 67.167 people. one hospital 
bed was devoted to every 8,639. 

In that year, two hospitals (in Lashkargah and Gi- 
rishk), three physicians, 70 hospital beds. three laborato- 
ries and one X-ray unit were functioning in Helmand pro- 
vince. At that time, the population of the province was 
about 350 thousand. It means one physician for more 
than one hundred thousand persons, one hospital bed for 
about 5 thousand. Prices of medicine were much higher 
than the people could afford. Therefore. the shortage 
of necessary treatment facilities forced the people to 
employ the old treatment system in most of the cases. 


However, after the victory of the April Revolution, in 
the light of a general national policy, considerable steps 
have been taken to improve the living standards of all 
nomadic population of the country. the Baluches among 
them. 

Among the measures, one can name dispatch of relief 
caravans, introduction of education in the native tongues 
of the national minorities and broadcasting of radio 
programmes in their languages. 

The policy of national reconciliation. now being 
implemented in the country, and aimed at the most expe- 
ditious establishment of peace in Afghanistan, has as its 
main goal the welfare of the people, that means all-round 
development and prosperity of the country and all na- 
tionalities residing in it. 


By Amiri 


(Continued from p. 3) 


Through the Geneva agreement, all other contempo- 
rary international agreements concluded by the authori- 
zed representatives of governments acting fully in accor- 
dance with international norms and the UN Charter and 
under certain mutual commitments, its salistance. the 
political settlement of the issues around Afghanistan. 
which has been one of the most acute regional conflicts 
in recent decade is the result of the new political thinking 
and a most valuable achievement of it. It is a good start 
and offers certain diplomatic basis for solution of other 
regional conflicts. 

For the progress and successful conclusion of Geneva 
talks the efforts of Javier Perez de Cuellar. the UN Sec- 
retary General and the good offices of Diego Cordovez, 
his special representative, were of great significance. 
Their endeavours not only assisted the peaceful settle- 
ment of the issues around Afghanistan but also attested 
to the credibility of the UN. 

The people of Afghanistan who had suffered from 
war and fratricide for nine years achieved this opportu- 
nity to solve their domestic problems without foreign in- 
terference through the policy of national reconciliation 
which is the only correct way for solution of acute inter- 
nal problems. They would always remember the good 
offices and positive attempts of Javier Perez de Cuellar 
and Diego Cordovez. 

The Tashkent joint statement. and above all the com- 
mitments of the Republic of Afghanistan and the govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union testify to the unshakable deci- 
sion of both countries for the observance of the Geneva 
agreement. It is quite understandable that both govern- 
ments have not benefited a bit from the tense situation 
around Afghanistan but will benefit from the solution of 
the issues around Afghanistan. 

For Afghanistan, the realization of the Geneva 
accords means achieving early peace and for the Soviet 


Union it means calmness on the southern border and 


return of her sons to their peace-loving homeland. 

Following the traditional friendship with Afghanis- 
tan, the Soviet Union will assist it in the restoration o 
normal life in the country and socio-economic growth 
at a high level. 


Let all pafties concerned, particularly the neighbours 
of Afghanistan, taking into account the Geneva accords 
and assisting the peace process prove their good intention 
for co-existence and good neighbourliness with peace- 
loving and non-aligned Afghanistan. The people of Af- 
ghanistan would test and recognize their friends on this 
criteria. 

Let the Geneva accord which has been concluded 
talking into account the interest of all sides concerned be 
the beginning of a Spring of Peace in Afghanistan. 

We can say with confidence that. whatever hardships 
that may arise sometimes all sides calmly observing the 
Geneva agreement and fulfilling their commitments ser- 
ve the normalization of the situation around Afghanistan 
and ensure peace in Afghanistan. 

In such favourable international atmosphere, the po- 
licy of national reconciliation would be fully realized 
by Afghans and durable and nationwide peace would be 
established in their territory. The people of the region 
and all international community will benefit from this 
peaceful situation. 

Undoubtedly, achieving the political settlement and 
the complete and consistent implementation of Geneva 
accord would enable the closure of a chapter of crisis in 
the bilateral relations of Pakistan and Afghanistan. Evi- 
dently the crisis and its damage need no explanation. 
Yes, this chapter has ended and should never again be 
reopened. 

The experience and the lessons learnt against astro- 
nomical cost should never be forgotten so that it helps 
non-repetitions of the past mistakes. 


A Farewell to 
Arms 
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Adila was only eight years old 
when she first heard of the Young 
Pioneers. That was in 1982 when it 
was a fledgling organization. She re- 


e calls that some Young Pioneers’ 
Directorate officials had visited her 
school at Deh Mazang and talked 


CHILDREN 


about the activities of Young Pioneers 
to children. “At that time I was quite 
unmoved by the idea, so I paid little 
attention. Besides, I thought that such 


8 
extra curricular activities would only 
distract me from my studies,” she 
says. 


But she slowly noticed changes 


taking place at the school. Suddenly 
the place seemed full of eager, busy 


children in their smart brown-and- 
white uniforms. Their red star badges 
with their motto “Be ready every 


time” embossed on the green ribbon 
seemed to give them an individuality, 


& 
. distinctiveness. Childlike, Adila was 
an ones drawn towards the idea. But that was 
ies pac only because of the novelty, a super- 


ale i ficial attraction. She also noticed the 

.sence of discipline and dedication in 
‘the new recruits, the efforts at volun- 
‘tary social sevice, individual develop- 
‘ment. Her imagination thus fired, she 
‘impetuously joined up, and has not 
‘regretted her decision. 


Not that it was easy going. “My 
parents themselves were against the 
idea of my joining, because they fea- 
red it would change my basic upbrin- 
ging,” she explains. Fear of the new, 
the unknown, is common in convential 
families, and Adila’s parents were no 
exception. But when they saw their 
daughter was determined, they agre- 
ed — albeit reluctantly. Today, they 
are with her completely. Says Adila 
“IT am greatful for their support and 
understanding, without which I could 
not have achieved anything at all.” 

Since then, Adila has thrown her- 
self heart and soul into her pioneer 
activities. Today, she is a cub reporter 
for Pioneer activities on TV, prepares 
her own schedule of activities, scouts 
around for other Young Pioneers to 
take part in TV and radio program- 
mes, and has helped motivate 600 new 
members to join the organization. It 
was a proud moment indeed in her 
young life when she was awarded a 
medal in recognition of her work in 
November, 1987. She is modest, shy. 
and it is with some difficulty and 
hesitation that she tells her tale. 

For two years, Adila tells us, her 
school had no YP instructor. By then 
she had worked herself up to first 
grade in the Young Pioneer level, and 
was asked to take on the role. It was 
a unique honour, a child being asked 
to officiate in an adult's role. “I was 
terrified,” she admits, “but at the 
same time proud, because it meant 
that I had achieved a measure of suc- 
cess.” It was for her dedication and 
the manner in which young Adila 
fulfilled the job that she was awarded 
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a 


the medal. It must have been difficult. 
we probed, in a bid to hear more. 
but surprisingly she says she did not 
have major problems in dealing with 
her peer group. She tried not to throw 
her weight around. but as she says. 
“It is not easy when you have to deal 
with people your age who do not take 
easily to authority from an equal. 
They resent you, and that in turn 
makes you awkward in your functio- 
ning”. It was an acid test in human re- 
lations, conducted at a very early age. 
and she has apparently emerged more 
confident and self-assured from the 
effort. The experience will also stand 
her in good stead in the future. Today, 
Adila’s life is hectic. packed full with 
a steady routine of study, work and 
Pioneer activities which include deve- 
lopment of her own interests and soci- 
al service. A typical day in her life 
makes you breathless as you strive to 
keep up with her. 

During school days. Adila tells us. 
the pace is in a sense slower. because 
classes must be attended. Since she 
attends the afternoon shift. she visits 
the recreation centre at the Young 
Pioneer Palace thrice a week from 9 
to 11 a. m. There are 1.800 other 
pioneers at the same centre. and here 


the children meet to learn a hobby. 
play group games, and discuss issues 
and events. Meetings are often arran- 
ged with political and public figures 
to give the youngsters an idea of the 
work and goals of the present govern- 
ment. 


But it is during the holidays that 
Adila is at her busiest, working 25 
hours a day as the saying goes. Holi- 
days find her each day at one or other 
of the Pioneer engagements in the 
city, be it a function on literacy. or 
short story recitations, or a leisurely 
morning at the Youth Club spent in 
pursuit of painting which she practi- 
ces as a hobby. There, as a Pioneer 
leader, she will also help other young- 
sters to paint, stitch, dance or sing. 
The idea is sharing, communicating. 
creating a bond of togetherness. and 
at this impressionable age the rapport 
is almost immediate. Bonds of affec- 
tion and fellow feeling are forged that 
will last a lifetime through. 

After a hurried lunch. she often 
takes herself off to the third precinct 
of Kabul city where her school is 
located. Here, as a leader, she initiates 
activities for the Pioneer group in her 
school and precinct, and coordinates 


their activities. The children also 
discuss work plans for all the Pioneer 
branches in that particular precinct. 
Last winter, for instance, she was 
busy organizing children into a musi- 
cal group for recreational purposes 
during the bleak winter months. “We 
are also constantly working out how to 
attract more children by setting a 
good example ourselves and careful 
persuation,” she says. ~ Often children 
are hesitant, do not want to partici- 
pate.” Last winter Adila spent a lot of 
time at the YP city centre at Haji 
Yaqoob, Kabul, where a youth group 
was working on a variety programme 
to be staged on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of the April Revolu- 
tion. At the winter centre established 
in her precinct. she was occupied 
arranging TV coverage for events at 
the precinct. A tight schedule for a 
13-year-old, but a good thing too. 
because it channelizes the redundant 
energy of that age into constructive 
outlets. Better to be busy than bored. 


The organizational basis of the 
Pioneer Organization, Adila tells us. is 
the juga or group, which is formed 
in schools, hostels, Watan children’s 
homes and residential areas. If the 


Adila with her 
minors 


Young Pio- 
neers drawing 
at leisure time 
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During a 
puppet show . 
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juga has over 15 members. it can be 
subdivided into smaller groups or das- 
tas of pioneers. The highest meeting 
of the group is the general gathering. 
This is held every two months if there 
are less than 200—400 pioneer mem- 
bers. If more than this, the gathering 
is held at the end of each academic 
term. 

A juga has the authority to enroll 
any interested child aged between 8 
and 13 years. It also has a scientific 
system of moral rewards and punish- 
ment aimed at bringing out the best in 
the youngsters. Rewards include let- 
ters of merit, more responsibilities 
and offices. But if a pioneer violates 
the code, is found wanting in his or 
her duties, punishment is carefully 
structured, too. At first the child is 
merely censored by the group: if an 
offence is repeated, the general gat- 
hering of the group warns the offen- 
der; and if he or she continues on a 
recalcitrant path, expulsion is the 
price. 

On enrollment, Adila. like other 
pioneers before her, took the pioneer 
oath, swearing love and allegiance to 
her country, the PDPA. religion and 
work. [t is reminiscent of the Boy Sco- 
uts and Girl Guides’ pledge. from 
which this organization originated. 
And like the Scouts of old. pioneers 


aim to train children to be good and 
useful citizens, to do their duty to 
God, their country and to other peop- 
le. by involving them in a busy regi- 
men of work and organized social ser- 
vice. Adila tells us her work in this 


‘field was to help some old and disab- 


led people who lived near her school. 
On certain fixed days of the week. she 
and her colleagues would set out after 
school hours to run errands for them. 
fetch water from the public taps. per- 
haps do some marketing. Little acts of 
kindness and charity that are intrinsic 
to Islam, and make life richer and 
more meaningful. And when taught 
early, such activities have a lasting 
impact on young minds. conditioning 
them for the future. training their 
minds towards helping the underpri- 
vileged. Such training and orientation 
also bring out qualities of character 
and personality. inculcating qualities 
of leadership and innovation. 

Adila tells us that since the begin- 
ning of the NR policy in early 1987. 
pioneer children in Kabul have moti- 
vated over 800 youngsters to join the 
organization. These include: many 
who were not even enrolled in schools. 
46 being children of repatriates. 

Young Pioneer is also a member of 
the International Committee for Chil- 
dren and Teenagers, the idea being as 


the Pioneer rules state, training chil- 
dren in a sense of responsibility not 
only to one’s country but to the larger 
international order as well. so that 
they are ultimately good citizes of the 
world. Adila as an outstanding young 
pioneer, has been on a youth camp 
to the GDR last vear. where she met 
other youth representatives from In- 
dia. At 13, this voungster is on the 
threshold of new opportunities. She 
will soon enrol in the DYOA she tells 
us, which is fed by the pioneers. But 
the choice is individual. If a pioneer 
does not wish to join the DYOA the 
choice is his. 

At 13, Adila is typical of a new ge- 
neration that is growing up in Afgha- 
nistan. She is quiet, confident. poi- 
sed — qualities rare in a child so 
young. She and other children like her 
were born and bred in a new environ- 
ment. They are children who at an 
early age have had the opportunity to 
make their own choices. Their work as 
pioneers has given them confidence in 
their own abilities, a sense of purpose. 
They have realized that there is more 
to life than being good at studies, that 
life consists also of doing, sharing and 
helping. It also means the courage to 
stand up for principles one holds dear. 


. . R. R. 


Chubbazi 


Khalifa Abdul Salam Misgar, more popularly known 
as Haji Abdul Salam Chubbaz, is a master of the ancient 
Afghan kind of sports called chubbazi (a game played 
with sticks). Today, at 106, he is weak and ailing, and has 
long since given up the sport he devoted his life to. But his 
memory is sharp, and he is in a reminiscent mood when 
we meet him at his home in Qala-e-Zaman Khan. 

In the early days of Islam, Khalifa Sahib tells us, 
people used to practice chubbazi as a prelude to dagger 
use. Once they acquired skill in wielding the stick effecti- 
vely as a means of both attack and defence, they then 
graduated to the more deadly dagger. 

Chubbazi itself is played according to certain rules, 
which were laid down during the time of Hazrat-e-Ali, 
the Fourth Caliph. These rules show its scientific orien- 
tation, says Haji Abdul Salam. 

There are six attack, and six defence strokes in the 
rules of chubbazi. Attack can be on head, foot, left side 
of the face, right side of the face, other organs of the body 
and on the shield. Defensive strokes are used to protect 
the part of the body being attacked. In the process, the 
players can also jump up to six steps. But each step must 
be co-ordinated with his other movements. 

For example, Haji Sahib explains, in taking one step 
he attacks on the head and while taking two steps — on 
some other organs of the body. However, if the player 
attacks in one step on two sides of the body, it is consi- 
dered violation of the rules. In four steps four attacks 
take place — two attacks from each side. In five steps 
which is also called Sher Hamla (Lion’s attack) six 
attacks take place. That is, each side can inflict six 
attacks on any part of the body. In six steps which is 
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also called Ya Ali Madad (O° Ali, help me) as many as 
eleven attacks can be made. The principles of chubbazi 
are thus linked to steps. If a step is taken wrongly, it is 
not counted and attack is made, the rival is defeated. 
says Khalifa Sahib. 

The rules of chubbazi could be compared with the 
rhythm of music. As a musician must observe certain 
principles while playing an instrument, the chubbazi 
must also abide by these rules. 

In chubbazi, the first consideration is defence and 
then attack. If the player does not defend himself and 
instead resorts to attack he makes a foul. Besides, it is 
in his own interest, because the Hul, or stick, used in the 
game can cause severe damage to the body by its blows. 

The actual manner of playing chubbazi is also care- 
fully structured. In older days the master and the pupil 
sat in a certain place and put the sticks and shields before 
them. Then two persons having priority would pick up 
their sticks and shields and read a prayer. They would 
then ask permission from the group to begin. 

Khalifa Sahib insists it is absolutely essential for 
chubbazi players to be in a sound physical condition. 
Even the fittest find it difficult to play beyond half-an- 
hour, and an untrained youth cannot endure beyond 10 
minutes. So rigorous and exacting is this art. 

Over the years, Afghanistan has had many well- 
known exponents of chubbazi, but today only Khalifa 
Abdul Salam and Fazal Ahmad Zargar are alive. Both 
have, in their time, trained several pupils in the sport. 

“It gets into one’s blood.” smiles Khalifa Sahib. who 
recalls that he was so addicted to chubbazi that when he 
went on the Haj pilgrimage he took along another player 
so that they could play the game while away from the 
country. 

Medals and honours came in plenty, “but these are 
small rewards compared to the excitement and finely 
tuned reflexes I got: from chubbazi,” Khalifa Abdul Sa- 
lam says. He is optimistic about the future of the sport in 
Afghanistan, and believes it will not be allowed to die 
away. “All sports, both traditional and modern, must be 
encouraged,” he insists. 


By Musa Radmanish 
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Khalifa Abdul 
Salam Misgar 
(right) with 
one of his 
pupils 
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Bangles’ 


Do you know what “street urchins” 
meant in our street? 

Well, I tell you. A “street urchin” 
meant an ill-mannered and insolent 
boy who should be avoided. And I was 
one of the street urchins. Altogether. 
there were 10 to 12 of us. 15 to 16- 
year-olds. We always were together. 
The neighbours did not allow their 
sons to talk to us. They told them: 

— Be careful. do not to play with 
these street urchins! 

And we, the street urchins. were with 
one another. 

Being “street urchins” had linked 
us. We were united and allied and the 
“decent boys” were scared stiff of us. 
Some of us did not go to school at all 
and a few who did, finished each class 
in two or three years. 

Our families were also disgusted 
with us. Each day. one or two of us 
left their houses black and blue after 
a good thrashing. Then those who had 
not been beaten up consoled those 
who were. They did not spare any- 
thing to make them happy. After all. I 
told you we were chums. 

We had specific pastimes for spe- 
cific seasons. In spring, we used to 
play “tope danda™. The passers-by 


then crossed our makeshift playgro- 
und very cautiously. Occasionally. 
our ball hit them by mistake or purpo- 
sely in the back of their heads. We 
burst into laughter while the passer- 
by quickened his pace. 

One day, our ball strayed into the 
compound beside the playground. It 


belonged to a rich man. Every day he, 


was taken in a limousine to his office. 
A short chap, he was the only person 
not scared of us. Each time he looked 
at us, he cast resentful glances. 

After our ball had strayed into his 
compound, we proceeded to knock on 
his gate. We heard a girl's voice inqui- 
ring: 

— Who is it? 

A few of us answered in unison. 

— We have come to get our ball! 

The gate opened and we saw a 
girl with sparkling black eves. Her 
lips were thin and her face resembled 
the full moon behind a white cloud. 

As I looked at my friends. I found 
their heads drooping. their glances 
fixed on the ground. My head also 
stooped, automatically. The girl then 
burst into laughter. Her chuckle had a 
pleasant echo. She asked: 

— Where is your ball? 


We said with our drooping heads: 
— It strayed into your compound. 
The girl laughed again, saying: 
— Wait till I fetch it. 
And she went in. We looked at one 
another. I noticed everybody was 
pale. Maybe I was pale too. I could 
hear my friends breathing. My own 
heart was pounding, too. One of us 
asked with much effort. 7 

— Wasn't she Aisha? 

No one could answer. Only a few 
years ago, she was a little girl playing 
with others in the street. Then she 
disappeared. We didn't actually think 
about her. But now the same little girl 
had turned into something else. 

The gate opened. Our heads dro- 
oped again. We heard the jingling noi- 
se of her glass bangles. She said: 

— Take it .. You ill-mannered 
boys. 


I raised my head and grabbed the 
ball. Her white wrist was covered 
with bangles. And the bangles were of 
a purple colour. She said laughingly: 

— Go away then .... 

I heard the jingling of the bangles 
again. Her laughter was overwhelmed 
by this noise. It seemed to me that her 
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laughter passed through those purple 
bangles. It looked as if her laughter 
was purple too. 

After we got the ball, nobody felt 
like playing. I noticed all of us were 
pensive with drowsy eyes. I began to 
hear pleasant.songs from every di- 
rection. It was the jingle of the bang- 
les and Aisha’s laughter. Then I heard 
the echo: 

— Take it... 
boys... 

It seemed to me that this pleasant 
song. was of purple colour, like Aisha’s 
bangles. It looked as if each beauti- 
ful thing in the world was purple. 
Suddenly, one of the boys suggested: 

— We have not enjoyed the sight 
of juda trees this vear. 

My heart leapt with joy. So I holle- 
red: 

— Bravo! 

Enraptured, the boys echoed: 

— Let us go enjoy the juda trees. 

The wild juda trees were on the 
skirt of a mountain. On our way to 
reach them, we sang spontaneously 
and repeatedly: 

“Let us go to enjoy the juda trees... 

Let us go to enjoy the juda trees...” 

Then we unconsciously composed a 
song and began to sing it in unison: 


You ill-mannered 


“Where are you, juda trees? 
Juda trees, you are beautiful. 
We are coming to see you. 
Because you have enchanted us. 
Where are you, juda trees? 
Juda trees, you are beautiful ...~ 


I had never seen juda trees as beau- 
tiful as on that particular day. It se- 
med to me that Aisha was hidden insi- 
de their branches. I heard the jingling 
of her bangles from there. It looked 
as if she was laughing from behind 
the purple blossoms, saying: 

— Take it... You’ ill-mannered 
boys... 

It seemed to me that laughter 
and voice were of purple colour. It 
looked as if the whole skirt of the 
mountain was covered with bangles. 
Everywhere was filled with these. the 
purple bangles. It looked as if the 
whole atmosphere was filled with the 
jingle of the bangles all of which 
belonged to Aisha, Aisha permeated 
everywhere... 

Later, each of us picked a bunch of 
juda blossoms and left for our street. 
And again we began to sing on our 
way: 

“Where are you, juda trees? 

Juda trees, you are beautiful...” 

After we reached the street, we he- 
aded for Aisha’s house without having 
made any decision beforehand and 
placed our bunches on her threshold. 
Then we stood at a distance and rema- 
ined silent. A white arm with purple 


bangles stretched, picked a few 
branches and disappeared. 

With our joy knowing no bounds. 
we began to sing together: ~Where 
are you. juda trees? 

Juda trees, you are beautiful...” 

We heard from behind the gate the 
jingles of Aisha’s bangles and her 
rapturous laughter. It seemed to me 
that the jingle of her bangles and her 
laughter: were of a purple colour. 

Afterwards,, we used to. bring 
bunches of juda blossoms and placed 
these on her threshold. Aisha stretc- 
hed her bangle-covered arm. picking 
some of them. 

However, one day her father ca- 
ught us in the act. Hollering at us thre- 
ateningly, he said: 

— You street arabs... I swear to 
God I will get vou arrested... 

Then he trampled the juda blos- 
soms and went in outraged. 

Thereafter, Aisha did not pick our 
bunches. 


We did not see her any longer. 
The juda blossom season had ended 
and we possessed nothing else to bring 
her. We only came there to stand 
silently for long moments opposite her 
gate. 


One mid-night. I was roused of my 
sleep by loud noises. It was said that 
some place had caught fire. I darted 
into the street. People were rushing 
perplexedly toward the fire. I, too 
joined the crowd and noticed that Ais- 
ha’s house was ablaze. The flames 
were licking one corner of the compo- 
und, leaping up. My chums joined 
me at the corner. A number of our ne- 
ighbours were trying to extinguish 
the fire. 


A few women were weeping in 
another corner. Aisha’s father with his 
short stature and a comic complexion 
dashed to and from, looking up into 
the heaven, groaning: 

— Oh God! What a plight? 
What a predilection? 


Our street_was too narrow for fire 
brigade vehicles to pass_ through. 
The people must have helped one 
another to fight the fire. All knew 
that we, street urchins could do 
something so they pleaded with us to 
help. But we held our arms folded 
behind us, silently: watching the fla- 
mes. The neighbourhood elders came 
to ask for our help as a matter of 
course. But we didn't budge. Aisha’s 
father approached us with his bald 
head, pleading with us with tears: 

—... I beseech you... I implore 
you ... . 

But we didn't budge again. Then 
suddenly Aisha came to us from 


among the women. Chocking with 


— What are you standing there 
for? 

We asked together: 

— What shall we do? 


Pointing to their house, she sho- 
uted: 

— Help to put down the fire — We 
heard her purple bangles jingle. It 
seemed to me that the flames were of 
purple colour. We automatically 
dashed toward the gate. bringing 
spades, picking axes and buckets. We 
began to work with a strange courage 
and strength. Our eye-brows were 
burned. Our hands and faces were 
bleeding. But after half an hour. the 
fire was extinguished. 


Afterwards, everybody was admi- 
ring as Aisha’s father kissed our faces. 
saying. 

— Thanks... My good boy... 
Thanks a lot... 

Then we noticed Aisha in the cor- 
ner, crying. She told us: 

Bring me hereafter vellow flo- 
wers. Only a small bunch ... 


Then we began to get out of town to 
pick vellow flowers. We arranged 
a bunch and left it on her threshold. 
Aisha used to pick it up. 

Two months passed. One day. all of 
us received invitation cards for a 
wedding. Aisha was to be married. 
The whole world turned dark on us 
that day. We went out of town, our 
hearts filled with grief. 


We said nothing and just walked to 
and fro. Every moment. our hearts fil- 
led further. Finally, when the sun was 
setting, we could not stand it any 
longer. We sat on the river bank 
and began to cry violently. 


The next night witnessed Aisha’s 
wedding. The party was thrown in a 
posh hotel. On this day, each of us 
hastily prepared a bunch of flowers. 
And we wore our decent clothes and 
attended the wedding late in the 
evening. Aisha was sitting on a chair 
beside her future husband. On seeing 
us, she smiled bitterly, beaconing us 


_to go near her. We did so with droo- 


ping heads. We couldn't stare at her. 
We only placed our bunches on the 
table. Her bangles were not of purple 
colour. She only wore a gold bracelet. 
She said gently: 

— Thanks ... all of you. 

It seemed to me that her gentle 
and sad voice came through her gold 
bracelet. It looked as if it was of a 
golden colour, just like her bracelet. 


We left her but on reaching the 
entrance, we looked back. Aisha was 
staring at us with tears in her eyes. 
The colour or our flowers was ref- 
lected in her eyes. Her eyes seemed 
to me of a vellow colour, like her 
gold bracelet: I looked around and 
saw everything vellow. The walls we- 
re yellow. The faces were yellow. We 
heard the music as if it, too, was of 
yellow colour, passing through Aisha’s 
bracelet. 


By A. Rahnaward Zaryab 
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Artist 7 
of Broad Interests 


An autumn scene, A village of toilers. Caravan. A 
rural guest, The march of workers and nomads... There 
are the titles of some tableaux by Mohammad Es hag 
Noori, a versatile artist of Afghanistan. His medium is 
water colour and his style is at the same time realistic 
and lofty. 

I met him in his house. In the hall there are many 
fine pictures painted by Noori in his leisure time. Entit- 
led Still Life. Qala-e-Hashmat Khan and Ghazni Mina- 
rets, these have decorated the walls of his room. 

In his paintings Noori depicts both current events and 
traditions of the country. Irrespective of the fact. whether 
the picture was inspired by nature or a historical event. 
all his works reflect the artist's personal attitude or 
feelings to what is being depicted by him. And that is 
what makes them still more attractive. 


Asked when he became an artist and what style he 
follows, Noori said, “Forty-nine years ago I was born in 
Barana of Kabul city. I became interested in painting 
and drawing when I was a student of Habibia and Shir 
Shah Sori schools”. When he was admitted to Kabul Sa- 
nai Lycee (Kabul Crafts School) in 1959. various artistic 
subjects such as painting. sculpture. calligraphy and 
other arts were taught in this school by Prof. 
Ghulam Mohammad Maimanagi. Ustad Breshna. Ustad 
Ghausuddin and a few foreign teachers. 

“When I graduated from the 12th grade. as an out- 
standing student. I was sent to the Federal Republic of 
Germany for specialized studies in painting.” says Noori. 
“I was admitted to one of the art academies and studied 
water-colour technique for two years. Though the tech- 
nique is a complicated one, it is also very beautiful. In 
our country, this style in the past was followed by Ustad 
Breshna and now Yusuf Kuhzad works in it. I have 
made over a hundred water-colour pictures. Painting in 
this style and utilizing colours requires a particular 
precision and skill.” says Noori. 

Asked why he depicts mostly landscapes and histeri- 
cal relics and buildings in his works. Noori says that 
nothing but nature can more precisely correspond to 
one’s mood and feelings which explains his love for pain- 
ting landscapes. As to historical places. he loves the 
charm of old buildings. their worn out stones that can 
narrate history of entire civilizations they had been 
witness to. Moreover. he considers it his duty to depict 
historical places, thus prolonging their life. Among his 
pictures on historical topics one can name Pul-e-Guzar 
Gah (Guzar Gah Bridge). Qala-e-Gernail (General's 
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Fortress), Kocha-e-Wasil Abad (Wasil Abad Lane) and 
others. . 

But the topics of his works are not restricted only 
by nature and history. Ooori is quite successful in por- 
trait painlings depicting social and cultural figures. His 
pen works are no less attractave, either. Besides, Noori is 
good in sculpture and calligraphy, being particularly 
skilful in Suls and Nastaliq styles. 

Noori has participated in numerous exhibitions at 
home and abroad, and is recipient of many artistic pri- 
zes and merit certificates. His paintings were awarded 
the first prize of the State Committee for Culture in 
1985 and 1986. He was also awarded an honorary dip- 
loma of the Artists’ Union of Afghanistan in 1986. Noori’s 
paintings have found its place in the National Gallery 
due to their beauty and originality. A scene of the Sum- 
mer Qala Gernail and Khana Hai De Afghanan are 
among other tableaux currently on display at the Natio- 
nal Gallery. 

Noori has taught art at Kabul Sanai Lycee for the 
past 23 years. He has also been teaching drawing and 
sculpture at Ghulam Mohammad Maimanagi Art School 
for six years. He is an active member of the Painting 
Section of the Artists’ Union of Afghanistan. Often he 


takes part in art exhibitions, held in the capital and in 


provinces. 


By Z. Razban 
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